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Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, Marylebone Road, 
London, N.W.1. 


Dr. Thatcher’s appointment provides, in the first place, an 
interesting (and it may be.a fruitful) link with the Royal College of 
Music, for it was at the Academy’s sister-institution that he received 
his musical education. Later he became Organ-Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford, where his name stands high in the 
illustrious succession that has produced Hadow, Colles, Buck and 
McKie. At Oxford he was a contemporary of J. C. Masterman 
(now Provost of Worcester) and of Geoffrey Cumberlege (now 
Publisher to the University). His subsequent path lay through ~ 


. academic fields, and he directed, with great distinction the musical 


fortunes of the Royal Naval College, Osborne; of Charterhouse; 
and (in succession to Percy Buck) of Harrow. 


Two important periods of Dr. Thatcher’s 7۲ have, however, 
taken him beyond the academic sphere, and have given him a 
wider experience and a more intimate view of “ all sorts and condi- 
tions of men.” During the First World War he served in the 
Army, where his success was marked by a very rapid rise to high 


seniority. Then, in 1936, he left Harrow in order to join the B.B.C. 


as Deputy Director of Music. His work at the B.B.C. brought Dr. 
Thatcher into daily contact with musicians of every type from the 
aspiring musicologist to the most popular of light-music recitalists, 
and with all ‘‘ weights ” of music from Berlin to Berg. His daily 
task had to be carried out within the framework of a large and 
growing organisation with its inevitably complex administration. 
The atmosphere of the Corporation, at any rate for its office staff, 
is rather like that of a great newspaper. Press day—the clock— 
these are the driving factors in the day’s work. For Dr. Thatcher, 
then, any thought of academic calm had to be temporarily forgotten. 


When war came again, in 1939, the problems multiplied. The 
Music Department was dispersed and evacuated; men were called 
into the forces; the blitz began. Those were the በዘ when it had 
to be possible to put on a full symphony concert with four or five 
hours’ warning; when one such concert, at least, was given by the 
light of hurricane lamps and electric torches; when much foreign | 
music was completely unobtainable. And it. was: at- that time that - 
Dr. Thatcher was heard to remark that'they were ۶ great days ”-- 
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Our New Principal 
by Herbert Murrill . 
(Reprinted, by permission, from “ The Music Teacher 3 


One does not need to stress the importance of the task entrusted 
to the Principal of the Royal Academy of Music. To direct the 
fortunes of our senior Royal School of Music, to appoint its profes- 
sors and guide its students, to relate the work of the Academy to 
the professional musical life of this country, and to do all this with 
dignity, wisdom and sympathy, is to require a man of outstanding 
qualities—musical, administrative and human. 


Dr. Thatcher has no doubt of the importance of his new task, 
for he regards his high office as the proudest in the world. I think 
at this moment that he would change places willingly with no man. 
Yet to say this is not to imply that the new Principal himself is 
proud! ‘Those who know him best will tell you that one of his 
strongest characteristics is a natural reserve, a quite unfeigned 
modesty, that is as delightful as it is (sometimes) disconcerting. In 
conversation with Dr. Thatcher you will tell him more about 
yourself than you will discover about him, and you will quite 
probably be unaware of this until afterwards. 


This interest in the other man’s point of view, this human 
sympathy, coupled with natural modesty, wins for Dr. Thatcher 
the respect of those who work with him and for him, and—more 
than this—it wins their affection too. The ability to inspire both 
respect and affection (for not always do the two go hand in hand) 
will surely be the hallmark of Dr. Thatcher’s work at the Royal 
Academy of Music. I cannot think of any quality that will be of 
more value to Principal, to professors, to students—and, therefore, 


to the musical world at large—than this. And I would speak of - 


this quality before I speak of academic honours and distinctions, 
because without it, the honours and distinctions are of value only 
to their holder. It is; as I see it, necessary first to make the human 
contact: that achieved, the wisdom and knowledge that have 
gained the distinctions may be used in a wider sphere, and may 
indeed benefit all who have to do with their holder. 
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with Jean Anderson at the Piano, and a Trio from Elgar’s Carac- 
tacus, sung by Kathleen Barton, Robert Thomas and Stanley Pine 
with Sheila Harland at the Piano. ۱ 


The Principal then presented his Report : 


Principal’s Report 

Lady Marchant, My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

As our President, Her Royal Highness The Duchess of Glouces- 
ter is unable to be with us today, I sent a telegram conveying our 
respectful greetings on the occasion of Prize Giving. I will now 
read you the reply I have just received. 

“Thank you for your kind greetings. I send my congratulations 

to all Prize-winners and my best wishes to everyone.” 

ALICE, PRESIDENT. 


I want to offer the warmest possible welcome to Lady Marchant 
who has come at my invitation, and with the cordial approval of 


our President, to present the prizes. I look upon her ready accept- 


ance of the invitation as a sign that she intends to continue her 
personal interest in the Academy’s activities. She will always be 
assured of a warm welcome. 


| It would be impossible to overstress the loss the Academy has 
suffered by the death of its much beloved Principal, Sir Stanley 
Marchant. For fifty years he was associated with the Academy as 
student, professor, Fellow and Principal. For the last thirteen 


years he guided the destinies of this place with a sure and human 


touch. Many appreciations of his great musical and administra- 
tive gifts and of his noble character have appeared in various places 
in the last few months. On this occasion I should like to repeat 
what I have already said in public, for the sake of the younger 
generation of students who had not the opportunity and privilege 
of getting to know him personally. ۱ 

I worked with him for five years in the closest possible intimacy, 
and now I have the proud honour of entering into this. great 
inheritance, to the creation of which he made such a notable contri- 
bution. If I might have bestowed upon me the choice of three of 
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_ days of immeasurable opportunity and vast hope. Those who were 


privileged to work with him then remember his unfailing dignity 
and steadfastness, and his ready sympathy. 


In 1943, Dr. Thatcher joined Sir Stanley Marchant at the Royal 


Academy of Music, and took up the appointment of Warden, and 


later of Vice-Principal. The two men worked together with 
absolute singleness of purpose and in the most complete harmony 
in the difficult years of reconstruction immediately following the 
war. Dr. Thatcher referred (if I may be forgiven a quotation from 
a personal letter) to Sir Stanley as “ a brave spirit and a lovable 
chief.” His succession, as Principal, is a guarantee of continuity, 
for precisely the same phrase could so truly be used of him by 
his colleagues. ፡ 


-The years of reconstruction are not yet passed, and the eyes of 


the musical world will be upon the Academy and upon its ninth 
Principal. There is much to be done—much wise planning, much 
careful adaptation to the. changing needs of students, the demands 
of the profession, the new patterns of post-war life. In these few 
lines I have tried to show what Dr. Thatcher will give to the 
Academy : and we may all be sure that he will give to the utmost 
of his wide experience and mature wisdom. He assumes his new 
responsibilities with the goodwill and good wishes of musicians 
everywhere. And in offering Dr. Thatcher the support of our 
good wishes, we may obey Schumann’s lively injunction: “ Let 
us not look on idly, let us also lend our aid to progress, let us again 
bring the poetry of art to honour among men !” 


Distribution of Prizes 
by Lady Marchant 


The warm welcome which greeted Lady Marchant when she 
so kindly came, in response to the Principal’s invitation, to distri- 
bute the Awards and Prizes on July 22 was an indication of the 
thoughts which filled all minds. 


Proceedings opened with a short programme of music: Saint- 
Saéns’ Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, played by Beryl Kimber 
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And then the roll of honour amongst professors is a regrettably 
heavy one this year. In September we lost Victor Booth, student, 
professor and Fellow. A man of great charm and distinction he 
was for many years one of our most valued piano professors. He has 
left a rich legacy in the form of a large body of ex-pupils, who are 
now successful teachers in many parts of the world. 


Lady McEwen had also been a student, a piano professor and a 
Fellow. Although she relinquished her Professorship when Sir 
John McEwen became Principal, she was a frequent and welcome 
visitor to the Academy as an examiner and adjudicator. 


Harry Farjeon had been a harmony professor for forty-six years. 
His fervour and perseverance in pressing a claim for the more 
concentrated study of harmony throughout the Academy have been 
largely responsible for the generally high level of achievement in 
this subject today. Fortunate were those young students who were 
privileged to have his personal guidance. A frail frame containing 
a determined spirit and a lion-hearted courage, he was a source of 
admiration to us all. 


The Singing staff have suffered the loss of Rosina Buckman at 
the end of last year and her husband Maurice D’Oisly only a few 
days ago. Madame Buckman was appointed Professor in 1937 
after a highly successful career as an operatic singer. Many 
successful students have passed through her class. Maurice 
D’Oisly was appointed in 1924. He was an old student and became 
a Fellow. He was a versatile musician and travelled widely as an 
Examiner for the Associated Board. 


And lastly I have to report the death last month of Godfrey 
Sampson,.appointed Professor of Harmony in 1932. He was a 
composer of considerable achievement and a gifted teacher. He 
had a long illness which was borne with wonderful courage and 
cheerfulness. His loss at an early age is particularly sad. 


We are glad to welcome Dr. Reginald Hilton and Mr. Graham ۱ 


Wallace as new members of the Committee of Management, and 
Mr. Ross Pratt and Mr. Henry Cummings as new members of 
the professorial staff for piano and singing respectively. It gives 
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his qualities to guide me in my task, I should choose his repose— 
though always busy, he never appeared rushed and consequently 
kept everyone around him calm; no crisis. was ever allowed to 
ruffle that outward composure; his wisdom, which was. profound 
and longsighted; and his courage—both moral and physical—in 
the power to make unpopular decisions if he thought they were in 
the best interests of the Academy, and in his never-failing cheerful- 
ness and geniality whatever pain he was bearing at the moment— 
and he had much to endure in the last few years. 


Many months ago he wrote to our chairman, Mr. Waley, making 
known his intention to retire at the end of this term. In that letter 
he expressed a hope that under his successor the same spirit of 


happiness which existed in the Academy—which, incidentally, he | 
did so much to create—would be maintained. From the moment 


I first entered the Academy I was aware of this spirit of happiness 
and it would be my first concern, if only- for his sake, to see that 
It is maintained. His great work and influence, both inside the 
Academy and in the larger musical world outside, earned the deep 
respect of the whole professional and music-loving community, 
and added something very considerable to the Academy’s prestige. 
He was a great Principal and a true friend. His spirit will concinue 
to live among us. 


I have to report with deep regret other sad losses we have 
suffered. I mention first the most recent, because he was Sir 
Stanley Marchant’s oldest and closest friend with whom he had 
many attributes in common. I refer to Mr. Moir Carnegie, who 
has been a member of the Committee of Management for ten 
years, and who for the last three years has been Hon. Treasurer of 
the Academy. 


He was a man of fine character and great artistic sensibility. He 
gave his services unsparingly to the Academy, and the Academy is 
deeply indebted to him, not only for controlling its finances wisely, 
but also for putting his artistic knowledge and judgment at our 
disposal. Truly he can be called ‘ a friend of the Academy.’ Our 
deep sympathy goes out at this moment to Mrs. Carnegie and her 
family. 


“a 


of music from the family of the late Dr. George Cunningham, from 
Mr. W. O. Bailey, and from Mrs. Mary Salmon in memory of her 
daughter, Kathleen Salmon, a former student, and a sum of £100 
from Lady Heath in memory of Isobel and Eldreda Watts to 
purchase two violins for loan to students. ۱ 


I come now to the announcement of the winners of the Dove 
Prize and the Elsie Owen Prize—information which is supposed 
to remain secret until this very moment. Both these prizes are 
awarded for special merit. The Dove Prize I have awarded to 
Beryl Kimber, a British Council Scholar from Tasmania. You 
have just had evidence of her great talent as a violinist. To this 
great talent she adds the appropriately graceful accompaniment of 
humility which gains her a host of friends in the Academy. She has 
recently given a most successful recital at the Wigmore Hall and 
she has all our good wishes for success in her professional career. 


The Elsie Owen goes to Doris Veale, an Associated Board 
Scholar from New Zealand. She is a talented pianist, accompanist, 
and all-round musician. But in addition she makes a valuable 
contribution to our Club activities by her energy and enthusiasm 
and by her skill at indoor and outdoor games. This is probably the 
first occasion on which a student has been married in the morning 
and has come to receive a prize at this function in the afternoon. 
Only this morning she has married a Canadian Associated Board 
Scholar, Sydney Humphreys, and they decided they would on no 
account miss the Prize Giving. I consider this an example of 
supreme devotion to the Academy. Our warm good wishes to 
them both for great happiness. 


I want to mention some outstanding events of the year. We 
were most gratified to be invited to make a contribution to the 
Elgar Festival, organised by the Henry Wood Concert Society, 
not only because we felt it an honour to pay our tribute to this 
great composer, but also because of Sir Henry Wood’s long associa- 
tion with, and valuable services to the Academy. A performance 
of ° Caractacus’’ was given by the Academy choir and orchestra 
in this Hall on June 10th. All the preparation and the final direction 
were carried out jointly by Clarence Raybould and Ernest Read. 
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me great pleasure to report that the following have received the 


highest honours the Academy can bestow and to add our congratu- 
lations. As Fellows: Miss Constance Newell, Mr. E. Power 


Biggs, Miss Helen Gaskell, Mr. Arnold Fulton, Mr. David Martin 


and Mr. Leslie Paul. As Hon. members of R.A.M. have been 
elected: Miss Astra Desmond, Mr. Lennox Berkeley and Mr. 
Sidney Langston; and as Associates: Mr. David Ffrangcon- 
Thomas, Mr. Charles Gray, Mr. Alfred Nieman, Mr. Ross Pratt, 
Miss Maude Smith, Miss Phyllis Spurr, Mr. Thomas E. G. 
Walker, Miss Dorothy Whyte, Mr. Walter C. Wilkinson, Mr. 
Wolfe Wolfinsohn. 


The late Principal realized one of his strong desires by the recent 
institution of a Student Fellowship.. Its purpose is to help an out- 
standing student to tide over the critical time when he has just left 
the Academy and is embarking on his professional career. It is 
awarded in the first instance for one year, with a possibility of 


` extension. The first award has been made to Ronald Smith— 


pianist and composer—whose career shows signs of great promise. 
He played a concerto in the Promenade Concerts last year and is 
playing again this year. It is hoped as time goes on to increase the 
number of these Student Fellowships. 


-I report with gratitude the following bequests and gifts. 


Her violin and a bequest of £2,000 to found a Scholarship by 
Miss Phoebe Poulett. A bequest of £2,500 by the late William 
Robertshaw to found an Exhibition for any subject at the discretion 
of the Committee of Management. A prize has been given by 
Miss Nora Scott Huxley to be awarded for this year only for the 
best performance of a Mozart Sonata. A prize for harmony has 
been founded in memory of Harry Farjeon by his brother and 
sister, Eleanor and Joseph Farjeon, to be awarded to the student 
who has worked the best paper in Division II of the Annual 
Examinations. A gift of 200 guineas has been made by Mr. J. B. 
Whyte to found the prize known as ‘The Elsie Horne Gift,’ 
presented for many years by his wife, the late Madame Elsie Horne. 


Other bequests and gifts include a sum of £100 for the Students’ 
Aid fund under the will of the late Emily Eyers; valuable collections 
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The Academy owes much gratitude to the members of its 
Governing Bodies for their continuous interest in its welfare and 
activities. In this connection I must particularly mention our 
beloved Chairman, Mr. Waley, whose wise counsel is always at 
our service. Throughout the recent 881 and difficult times he has 
been a tower of strength to me and I wish here to express my deep 
gratitude, and a hope for many more years of his active interest. 


There is a group which I might call the inner core of administra-. 
tion, working continuously with me to make the machine run 
smoothly and efficiently. In this connection I want to express my 
thanks to Mrs. Rawlins, Mr. Gurney Parrott and Mr. Creber for 
all their hard work. On this occasion I am going to single out Mr. 
Parrott because he has just completed twenty-five years service 
to the Academy. ۰ 1. would like to stress the value of this service, 
unostentatiously and devotedly given; and I should like to record 
our appreciation of it in an unmistakable way. | 


And then I should like to record our gratitude to the Clerical 
Staff, the House Staff, and to Mr. Maxwell and the Catering Staff, 
whose services we so much appreciate. 


Finally, in the academic field we can look back on a year of hard 
work and solid achievement, both on the concert platform and in 
the examination room. I wish all happiness and success to those— 
a very large number this year—who are going out from here to 
begin. their professional career. We shall keep them in mind and 
hope that they will keep in touch with us. To the others I say ° Au 
revoir ’ until they return in September, invigorated and refreshed, 
I hope, by a perfect summer holiday. 


Lady Marchant then distributed the Prizes. 


Mr. Alfred J. Waley, Chairman of the Committee of Manage- 


ment then proposed a Vote of Thanks to Lady Marchant. He said : 


It is now my privilege to propose a Vote of Thanks to Lady 
Marchant. 


We feel that today’s proceedings must be a great trial to her, 
but it is a great happiness to us. 
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They, and all who took part, deserve our warmest congrat- 
ulations on the brilliant result. 


Then we have had a successful series of five Chamber Concerts 
of the works of Haydn. Each programme has consisted of two 
quartets and one piano sonata. Altogether twenty-one students 
were engaged. The concerts were well attended and we have to 
congratulate Mr. Herbert Withers for the skilled and experienced 
training and direction which, produced such excellent artistic 
results. 1 


Tonight we are staging the fourth and last performance of 
Smetana’s opera ‘The Bartered Bride.’ Altogether about one 
hundred singers and players are engaged. The hard work of the 
Opera Class has already been well represented by three lively and 
colourful performances. The enthusiasm of this class under the 
happy dual direction of Mrs. Pattinson as producer and Myers 
Foggin as musical director is a source of great pride and satisfaction. 


_ The mention of Myers Foggin gives me an opening to congratu- 

late him on his appointment as Warden and to give him a warm 
welcome to this new sphere of activity. The appointment has, I 
know, given general pleasure and I am already aware of what his 
keen mind and vital personality can contribute. 


And lastly, I should like to mention the most successful perform- 
ances by the Drama Class of Laurence Housman’s ‘ Prunella,’ and 
to acknowledge the excellent work of the class throughout the year 
under the skilful guidance of Miss Bruford. 


We have our social and recreative activities flourishing under the 
wing of the R.A.M. Club and its student branch. 


At the Academy Dinner the chair was taken by the Club Presi- 
dent, Miss Eva Turner, who has shown much interest and 
enthusiasm during her term of office and who proved an ideal 


. hostess and speaker on this occasion. She is 10 be succeeded in 


her office of President by Sir John Barbirolli, to whom I am glad 
to have this public opportunity of offering our warm congratula- 
tions on the honour recently bestowed upon one of the Academy’s 
most distinguished sons. 
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Haydn Quartets, a high degree of musicianship being essential 
from them if the works are to make their full effect. 


The standard of performances was high; the five excellent 
Pianists afforded a welcome contrast to the String works, and the 
concerts gave considerable pleasure to the audiences who assem- 
bled in goodly numbers. This augurs well for the forthcoming 
series of Four Concerts of Modern French Chamber Music arranged 
for the Lent term. 


The following Quartets were played during the series :— 


In G, Op. 76, in E flat, Op. 33, in D minor, Op. 76, in G, Op. 77, 
in B flat, Op. 76, in D, Op. 64, in G, Op. 54, in C, Op. 76, in F, 
Op. 74, in D, Op. 76. 


Students taking’ part in the series :— 


Violins : Robert Cooper, Anne Crowden, Maureen Flinn, Eva 
Gruenbaum, Beryl Kimber, Hugh Maguire, Donald Stewart, 
Brenda Thornton. 


Violas : Quentin Ballardie, Marjorie Lempfert, Mary Long, 
Patrick Vermont. 


Violoncellos : Maryse Chome, Elizabeth Hayden, Marion Mant, 
Denis Vigay. | ۱ 


Piano: Edwin Ashworth, Iris Dyer, Valerie Howe, Joan 
Nicholas, Joyce Rathbone. 
The Elgar Festival: R.A.M. performance of “ Caractacus ”’ 


The opus number of Caractacus tells its own story for it was 
indeed a landmark in the composer’s career. Written as it was for 


Leeds Festival of 1898 and dedicated, by special permission, to ۰ 


Queen Victoria, it came immediately before the Enigma Variations 
(Op. 36) and at a time when the composer must have been also 
deeply contemplating Gerontius (Op. 38). Many of us now-a-days 
can have either never heard Caractacus before or retain only dim 
memories of having done so. That it foreshadowed much that was 


to come in Elgar’s own work and in phases of English music as it 


has evolved, can easily be heard in those pages where patriotic 
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By her presence here she has forged another link in the chain 
of our unforgettable memories. 


The prizes which the students have gained will have a special 
value, for when they receive them from Lady Marchant they 


may indirectly feel the touch of the vanished hand of one who 


loved the students and whom all the students loved. 


I ask you to give a great response to the Vote I now move. 


The singing of the National Anthem brought proceedings to 
their close. ۱ 


. Concerts 
The Haydn Concerts 


It was with considerable satisfaction that, once again, after a 
long interval owing to the second World War a series of Chamber 
Music concerts by one composer was arranged and duly took place 
in the Summer Term; this time the choice was Haydn and each 
of the five concerts contained two String Quartets separated by a 
Pianoforte Sonata. When one considers the eighty odd Quartets 
by this Master, at least half of them masterpieces, the choice was 
embarrassing and the question arose whether to perform some of 
the lesser known Quartets or to confine ourselves to those so cele- 


brated that many have acquired names, the origin of which are 


obscure but which appear in the different editions. With the 
exception of an early Quartet in E flat, Op. 33 (this being one of 
the set of six known as the Russian Quartets) the latter course was 
adopted as being of greater profit to the Students concerned and 
perhaps of greater interest to the audience. In a series of five 
concerts it cannot be claimed that Haydn could be interpreted in 
every phase of his immense development and achievements; 
splendid earlier examples were necessarily neglected, the superb 
work mentioned above being a notable exception. 


A special tribute must be paid to the second Violins, Violas and 
Violoncellists engaged in the enterprise for their care and under- 


standing of their less spectacular parts—always a problem in the 
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relax the tension. He would often stop and talk about other things 
and perhaps ask a question to test the boys’ powers of observation. 
He never went right through a work unless it was necessary. He 
often wouid begin with the last page and work backwards. Some- 
times he would be content to try one passage in the middle and 
leave all the rest. The boys consequently trated him and never 
let him down. 


Yet with such efficiency and economy of time he never lost his 
artistic sense. Mere correctness was not enough. Whether playing 
the organ or training the choir he could never be dull. He brought 
life into the most unpromising material. He was always happy 
when dealing with amateurs. The Voluntary Choirs at St. Paul’s 
were special objects of his affection. His rehearsals with them were 
entertaining as well as most instructive. He would delight in 
trying to “‘ catch them out ’ by suddenly quickening his beat to 
see if they were watching. He achieved highly artistic results by 
patient coaxing and quiet humour. He could when necessary be 
forceful in his manner, but he never drove or bullied his singers. 
He inspired all with faith in him and confidence in themselves. 


He never interfered and he never fussed. If he asked anyone 
to do a job he left it at that, assuming that it would be properly 
done. When asked how an Anthem should be played he said : 
“Do it your own way.” He never came and watched, but he 
often gave valuable advice. A hint from him was enough. 


No one understood the acoustical properties of St. Paul’s better 
than he and everything which he did was calculated to suit the 
building. He despised mere cleverness or showmanship, but he 
knew the value of artistic effect whether obtained by working at 
details or, as he would say, by “ painting with a broad brush.” 


He was, above all, an artist. 


In the Honours List 


KNIGHTHOOD—BARBIROLLI, John, F.R.A.M., for services to 
music. 


C.B.E.—CUNDELL, Edric, HON. R.A.M., Principal of the Guildhall 
School of Music. 
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fervour gives place to the sincere manifestation of the composer’s 
deeper nature and art. “‘ A certain critic” has been quoted as 
saying that if it were a case of one festival concert and one only, the 
true Elgarian’s choice would have to be Caractacus at the R.A.M. 
on June 10. “ And,” said he who quoted, “ with that view I feel 
some measure of agreement, for the other works—or nearly all of 
them—we can hear any season.” We may, of course, read into 
that whatever we wish, and the R.A.M. revival was of great interest 
as recalling what was happening fifty years ago. With a students’ 
choir and orchestra of 155 and 95 respectively, due justice was 
done in both departments under Mr. Ernest Reap (Part I) and 
Mr. CLARENCE RAYBOULD. (Part II). The soloists were Stanley 
Pine, Kathleen Barton, Graham Offord, Robert Thomas, Glyn 
Jenkins, Garth Stacey and George Delderfield. 


SECOND ORCHESTRA—July 15, conducted by Mr. ERNEST 
READ and members of the Conductors’ Class : Johann Tryggva- 
son, Paul Langley, David Wynn-Morris, Jack Myers and 
William Fellows. Overture “ Egmont” Beethoven; Symphony 
No. 4 (1st and 3rd movts.) Dvořák; “ In native worth ” Haydn 
(David Price); Suite of Scottish Dances, William. Alwyn; 


Concerto in F minor for Piano and Strings, Bach (Graham ۰ 


Garton); Waltz from “ Eugen Onegin ”’ Tchaikovsky; Suite in 
Five Movements, Purcell- Wood. 


Sir Stanley Marchant at St. Paul’s 


by Douglas Hopkins 
Organist and Master of the Choristers, Peterborough Cathedral 
Formerly Sub- Organist of St. Paul’s 


There must be many who never knew Sir Stanley as 9۷201 
of St. Paul’s, and there can have been few organists of St. Paul’s 
who have had so comprehensive a knowledge of all that the work 
entailed. When he took a choir practice Sir Stanley never wasted 
time. His advice to a young choir trainer was: “ Keep the boys 
busy and they will not want to play about.” Yet he knew when to 
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is his to an unusual degree—he is unspoilt. As success after 
success camé his way, the result of natural gifts applied with 
tremendous energy and hard work, he has never changed. He is 
always “ Bill,’ the loyal friend, the cheerful companion, the 
sympathetic listener. 


There is no doubt that he will prove a worthy successor to the 
distinguished men who have held the important office of Warden, 


. and it is certain that although the Academy has acquired a great 


administrative asset, it ከ85 1081 an able member of its professorial 
staff. 


R.A.M. Club—Annual Dinner 
Grosvenor House—June 14 


The Diamond Jubilee year of the Club was fitly celebrated upon 
this occasion, which brought together so large an assembly of 
members, guests and distinguished well-wishers of music. The 
total number present was 237, an increase of 50 on last year’s 
attendance. Miss Eva Turner was in the Chair, presiding over a 
company which included the Marquis and Marchioness of Caris- 


brooke, Lord, Courtauld Thomson, Sir Robert Waley Cohen, 


Lt.-Col. Loudon Greenlees, Sir G. and Lady, Dyson, Sir Kenneth 
Barnes, Mr. Hugo Anson, Madame Adeline Genee, Miss Mary 
Glasgow, Sir Wm. and Lady Haley, Major Alan Murray, Sir 
Steuart and Lady Wilson, Lady Marchant, Dr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Wood, Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Shore, Mr. and Mrs. F. Thistleton, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Macklin, Mr. and Mrs. Moir Carnegie, The 
Baroness de Bush, Mr. and Mrs. Edric Cundell and Sir Arnold 
Bax. 


The loyal toasts having been duly honoured, the Chairman 
proposed that of our Royal President, H.R.H. The Duchess of 


Gloucester. In proposing The Royal Academy of Music and the 


R.A.M. Club, Sir George Dyson paid special tribute to the late 
Sir Stanley Marchant, referring particularly to his عند‎ of 
wisdom, tranquility and benevolence. 

Dr. Thatcher, in replying for the R.A.M., voiced the nea of 
the institution to Mr. Alfred Waley and Mr. Gurney Parrott for 
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The New R.A.M. Warden 
by L. Gurney Parrott 


I find it [۱ difficult to think back to personalities 
and events before the war, but here and there, certain happenings 
and personalities stand out across the years. One of these latter is 
Myers Foggin, recently raised to the dignity of Warden of سس‎ 
Royal Academy of Music. 


Just as the mere recital of a rich man’s possessions gives no clue 
to the owner, so the listing of the formidable number of distinctions 
Myers Foggin acquired during his brilliant studentship gives little 
indication of the man. 


It suffices to say that two scholarships (one for Composition and ۱ 


one for Piano) and eight of the major pianoforte prizes, including 
the Macfarren Gold Medal, went to this talented young pianist. 
Sub-Professorships in Aural Training and Pianoforte followed 
and then the Associateship. 


` In 1936, only nine years after entering as a student, he was 
appointed to the Staff as a Pianoforte Professor and a more youthful 
and ebullient ‘“ professor ” I never knew. Perhaps he acquired 
some of these qualities from his teacher, York Bowen, who must 
be very proud of his pupil. 


. During his career, Myers Foggin (known affectionately to many, 
without the slightest loss of dignity, as “ Bill ?”) has appeared as a 
concert pianist in Paris, Rome, Naples, Palermo, Malta and 
Algiers. As a Conductor also he made his mark when in 1936 he 
was appointed to the People’s Palace Choral and Orchestral 
Society, and as a guest conductor of the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
During the war he served as an Intelligence Officer in the R.A.F., 
and afterwards as Musical Director at Toynbee Hall. Then came 
the Fellowship of the R.A.M. (one of the youngest ever) and the 
appointment as Director of the R.A.M. Opera Class. 


Even in this brief sketch, Myers Foggin’s achievements are 
taking up too much space. His is an unusual and attractive person- 
ality; he has a zest for work, an enthusiasm and an optimism 
which gets things done. But he has one outstanding virtue which 
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their years of splendid service. Miss Eva Turner also replied on 
behalf of the Club. Mr. Bernard Shore then proposed the health 
of The Guests including the five Directors of the R.A.M. who were 
present. Dr. Thomas Wood replied to this on behalf of all guests, 
and the evening concluded with a conjuring display by Mr. 
Herbert Milton. | | ۱ ۱ 


The Professorial Staff 


The following appointments have recently been made: Mr. 
Ross Pratt, Piano; Mr. Henry Cummings, Singing. 


R.A.M. Distinctions 


The recent elections are included in the Principal’s Annual 
Report and will be found on page 58. 


sir A. C. Mackenzie 
Memorial Plaque unveiled in Edinburgh - 


Miss REBECCA WEST, C.B.E., unveiled on July 8 a memorial 
plaque on the outside wall of 21 Nelson Street, Edinburgh, to 
mark the birthplace (in 1847), of her uncle, Sir A. C. Mackenzie. 
The ceremony was organised by the Edinburgh Society of Musi- 
cians, of which Sir Alexander was an original member. 


The Scotsman and The Edinburgh Evening News both contained. 


full reports of the event, the former publishing a lengthy biographi- 
cal notice of great interest and also an article '“ Some Memories ”’ 
by Mr. A. M. Henderson, Organist to the University of Glasgow. 
In it he recalls many personal reminiscences and several amusing 
stories, both of Sir Alexander’s Edinburgh days and of the R.A.M., 
which are new even to those of us who remember him at the 
Academy. ۱ ۱ 

We are indebted to Mrs. Wilson (née Edgcombe) an ۰ 
harpist of those times (through the kindness of Mr. A. Algar Bell, 
formerly of the R.A.M.) and to Mr. Leslie B. Mackay, for cuttings 
from the Scottish Press. 
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Opera 
The Bartered Bride—Smetana 
July 19, 20, 21, 22 ۱ 


We may disagree with Dr. Johnson’s famous dictum about 
opera in general as he knew it, or possibly we may reflect that 
lexicographers have a way of being precise in their use of words. 
We shall all, however, concur in the opinion that The Bartered 
Bride was a happy choice for the R.A.M. Opera Class performances 


` last term. For one thing, conditions for its presentation were 


almost ideal. This is not a work for Covent Garden and a company 
accustomed to Wagner. We had the suitable small stage, fresh 
youthfulness and an unsophisticated approach, a company which 
has shown that it understands the comic traditions in opera, ample 
personnel allowing changes in cast during the week, singing always 
capable and often charming, and a freedom in acting and singing 
which is exactly what this delightful opera needs to make its 
certain and instant appeal. Add to these the customary efficiency, 
verve and tactful assistance of an R.A.M. students’ orchestra under 
the alert experience of Mr. Myers Foggin and the Production 
under Miss Dorothy Pattinson, and you know most of the reasons 
for the large audiences’ sheer enjoyment during four nights. 


The opera’s popularity at Sadler’s Wells during recent years 
does not surprise. Written in 1866, it was well-loved at home long 
before it came to Vienna in 1890 and it did not arrive in London 
until 1895. Perhaps it was delayed by Europe’s preoccupation 
with mythical gods and giants, with the complexities attendant 
upon their musical presentation and possibly by the fatigue thereby 
induced. Parry seems to have hinted at this when he said: “ Al- 
most simultaneously with the conspicuous appearance of features 
which imply a relaxation of the powers of attention, the music of 
the eastern peoples of Europe has come very much into vogue. 
The Czech composers Smetana and Dvorak led the way and the 
Slav composers followed by a natural sequence. Even in the works 
of the Bohemian composers the proximity to the primitive tempera- 
mental man was much more apparent than in the much elaborated 
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of the afternoon’s performance as a whole—stage management, 
lighting, costumes—a most satisfactory criticism as all these 
aspects of production form part of the training in the Drama 
Course, and all are the responsibility of the students themselves. 
With regard to the acting, Miss Pilgrim, who has had wide experi- 
ence in the theatre, and teaching students, spent over an hour and 
a half individually criticising each student and her performances. 


The day before, the 2nd-year students gave an understudy 
performance of the same plays. This was judged by Miss Mavis 
Walker, an actress and adjudicator of wide experience. No 
award was made, but Miss Walker’s criticisms were most helpful 
and constructive to those in the middle of their 3-year training. 


and-Year Students’ Costume Exhibition 


During the year, the students have been occupied in research 
work of all aspects of costume in all periods, and at the end of the 
term their practical work was put on show. There was a complete 
model theatre with lighting fitted up and a scene set with Victorian 
models, including a poodle, exquisite little flowers and a hundred 
other carefully thought-out details; exhaustive research into clocks 
through the ages, with several beautifully-made model clocks; 
materials specially dyed and painted for a Greek play; splendid 
Chinese head-gear made for a Chinese play; a group of models 
based on old-time fashion plates; and what appeared to be a com- 
plete and exhaustive survey of types of materials used from earliest 
times up to the present day. Apart from this, there were paintings, 
sketches, note-books, illustrations collected and catalogued, 
charts and cuttings, all giving evidence of a vast amount of varied 
information collected into one small Academy room. 


Musicians’ Benevolent Fund 
Convalescent Home 


A party of about 30, among whom were Baroness Ravensdale, 
Sir Steuart and Lady Wilson, Mr. Frank Howes, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edric Cundell and Mr. and Mrs. Frank Thistleton, drove to 
Westgate-on-Sea on May 23 for the Dedication and Opening of 
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music of ‘Teuton and Celtic races. And one of the tokens of the 
fact was this very practice of repeating littıe phrases over and over 


29 


ری ہے Aam‏ 


Smetana was almost canonised by his own people. We need 
not, however, here discuss pros and cons of nationalism in music. 


We can never have too much variety and we know that Smetana ۰ 


and Dvorak were much more than mere exponents of a local art. 
Their symphonic work (and Smetana carried on from the hands of 
Liszt and developed symphonic poem) adds much to the sum of 
the world’s achievement. 


During the four performances the heroine’s part was shared by 
Edna Graham, Winifred Simpson and Thelma Kirby; Jenik by 
Graham Offord and Andrew Gold, and Kecal by John Lewis- 
Crosley and Gwyn Griffiths. Stage Managers were Jean Kew and 
Stanley Pine, and among those whose departmental labours assured 
smooth production and efficient performance were: Patricia Foy, 
Rex Stephens, Phyllis Boar, David Cutforth, David Precious and 
David Wynn-Morris. ۱ 


Drama 
Howard de Walden Gold Medal 


The plays were this year judged by Miss Mary Pilgrim, assistant 
to Sir Kenneth Barnes at R.A.D.A., and the medal was awarded 
to Penelope Metaxas for her performance as Olga in a scene from 
The Women. Barbara Larkins was second, and other runners-up 
were Josephine Marsden-Legg, Marylyn Daunt, and Diana 
Cochran. 


The programme showed great variety of work and treatment : 
The Stolen Prince, a burlesque on the traditional Chinese style of 
acting; a scene from Call It a Day showing comedy in the kitchen; 
Pan in Pimlico, a fantasy; Godstow Nunnery, a verse drama; a scene 
from The Women (slick American style); and 41 the Hawk’s Well, 
a verse play based on an Irish legend and performed in masks, to 
the accompaniment of zither, drum and cymbals. 


In her adjudication, Miss Pilgrim particularly noted the finish 
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that one day young students would have access to it. It has now 
been acquired by the Central Music Library and is housed and 
serviced by the Westminster City Council in special accommoda- 
tion at the Buckingham Palace Road Library, where it is available 
for the use of musicians and students. 


(Penguin Music Magazine) 


Miss Eva Turner, F.R.A.M. 


Miss Eva TURNER, F.R.A.M., our Club President, has written 
to Mr. Parrott as follows :— 


“ Quite recently I received from the Director of the Music 
Faculty of the University of Oklahoma an invitation to become 
the Visiting Professor of Voice Production at the University for 
the school year, 1st Sept., 1949 to the 1st June 1950. After much 


consideration I have decided to accept the invitation. I am to sail 


' on the Queen Mary for America on Saturday next the 20th August.” 


Our congratulations and good wishes go with Miss Turner. 


“Play On” 


The official Journal of the City of Birmingham Symphony 
Orchestra is all to the good—a means of helping more listeners 
to become more than listeners. Under the Hon. Editorship of 
Dr. Ruth Gipps, it is (as we would expect) informative in a very 
attractive manner, illustrated as it is by a wealth of fine portraits 
of notable musicians, and by other pictures. Issue No. 4 has much 
of particular interest relating to R.A.M. personalities: a full page 
reproduction of Epstein’s bust of Myra Hess, short biographical 
notes on Margaret Morgan, Cyril Smith and Phyllis Sellick, 
Lance Dossor, Irene Scharrer, Moura Lympany, Mewton Wood 
and Denis Matthews, who also contributes an ‘ Interval Cross- 
word.’ ۱ 

Other very readable features are College and After by Eric 
Harrison, which may be summarised in its final sentence “‘ Earning 
one’s living can be great fun’; Studies in Interpretation and Style 
by Max Rostal; Variations on a Spanish Theme by Arnold Haskell, 
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the Musicians’ Benevolent Fund Home. By invitation, they 
stopped at the Faversham house of Miss Astra Desmond who 
there joined the party. In the opening ceremony eight musicians 


from Kneller. Hall played a Fanfare of trumpets by Arthur Bliss 


which heralded the Vicar of Westgate to offer a Dedicatory 
Prayer. After another Fanfare the Mayor of Margate read a 
message of good wishes from HIS MAJESTY THE KING. Then came 
the unfurling and hoisting of the Banner of St. Cecilia (specially 
designed by Mr. Kenneth Banner) and there followed short 
speeches, explaining the aims and objects of the Home, by 
Baroness Ravensdale (Treasurer), Sir Steuart Wilson and Mr. 
Frank Howes (Chairman). 


Edinburgh Festival Competitions 


No award has been made in the 1948 competition for a sym- 
phonic work. The same prizes are offered for a similar competition 
in connection with this year’s festival. Composers of all nationali- 
ties are eligible. Works submitted should not have been previously 
published or performed and should be of not less than ten minutes’ 
or more than forty minutes’ duration. Entries (under a nom-de- 
plume) must reach the Festival offices by December 1. 


Edwin Evans Memorial Prize 


To perpetuate the memory of Edwin Evans and his work on 
behalf of young composers, Mrs. Edwin Evans is giving as a 
personal gift an annual prize of £25 for a work of chamber music 
composed by a young British composer (either born in Great 
Britain or in the Commonwealth of Nations). Full particulars 
can be obtained from the Secretary, London Contemporary Music 
Centre, c/o Messrs. Novello, 160 Wardour Street, W.1.* 


Edwin Evans Library 


One of Edwin Evans’s most treasured possessions was his 
magnificent library of books and music, and he always hoped 


* A further announcement offers a similar prize for a piano solo to be submitted 
by January, 1950. Particulars obtainable as stated above. 
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Sn Memoriam 


Moir Carnegie, F.S.A., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Treasurer and Member of Committee of Management, R.A.M. 
_ Hon. Treasurer and Member of Committee of R.A.M. Club 


July 18 


Once more it has been brought home to us how often one of 
two, closely united, does not long survive the other. For Moir 
Carnegie and Stanley Marchant were as one in heart and mind 
for more than 40 years, and it is impossible to speak of one without 
mentioning the other. Such a union of spirit cannot be analysed 
and any attempt to do so seems sacrilegious. Some of us are 
familiar with the method by which the organ-tuner brings a pipe 
into tune with the “ Principal.” Moir Carnegie needed no tuning 
with his Principal, for they were always in perfect unison. 


He first came into our orbit in 1903 as a student from the City 
of London College, whose organ teaching was for many years the 
prerogative of the organists of Christ Church, Newgate Street. 
It was my privilege in those days to help Stanley Marchant in his- 
teaching when the pressure of his work was too great, and I thus 
became intimate with Moir Carnegie. Music was not our only 
bond, though he was accomplished in that art, became an L.R.A.M. 
and deputised for us both on many occasions. His keen interest 
in Painting, Literature and Crafts, of which he was a connoisseur 
and collector of exquisite taste and wide experience, was a further 
link between us and he taught us much in those directions. 


He was in those days connected with a large firm of Wholesale 
Chemists in the City and afterwards with his brothers founded 
the firm of Carnegie Bros. Ltd. On his retirement for personal 
reasons he was able to devote more of his time and energies to his 
many interests. 

It was in the nature of things that when, in 1936, Stanley 
Marchant reached the apex of his professional career, he should 
look for assistance in his great work to a lifelong friend whose 
business abilities, artistic judgment and fine sensitivity have ever 
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and not least a sprightly editorial in which Dr. Gipps neatly pins 
into the showcase two entomological specimens commonly met 
with in the musical profession—R. Tistic Temperament Esq., and 
the firm of Messrs. G. Pub. Lissitistunts, Ltd. 


How up-to-date “ Play On ” is may be judged from the fact 


that the R.A.M. Magazine itself actually discovered from it the 
name of Phyllis Sellick’s brand new daughter! 


Births 


PooLE—On September 2, 1948, to Hester (née Dickson) and 
Lawrence Poole, a son—Adrian Douglas. 


BREMNER—On November 9, 1948, to Gwendoline (née Welborn) 
wife of John R. Cragie Bremner, a daughter—Lynne Cragie. 


ANDERS—On November 15, 1948, in Guernsey, C.I., to 
Gwenyth (née Smith) wife of William Anders, a son—Mark 
Ashley. 


TROLLOPE—On February 4, at Plymouth, to Diane (née 
Thatcher) wife of M. H. Trollope, a daughter—Penelope Ruth. 


Cooper—On February 9, to Dorothy (née Devonshire) a third 
daughter—Penelope Joan. 

ENGEL—On March 25, at Cardiff, to Mary (née Hannam) and 
Paul Engel, a daughter—Shelagh Margaret. 

BisHop—On March 31, at East Malling, Kent, to Primrose 
(née Dodds) wife of Victor Bishop, a second son. 

SMITH—On May 30, at East Sheen to Phyllis (née Sellick) wife 
of Cyril Smith, a daughter—Claire. ۱ 


 HarTEyY—On July 7, at St. George’s, Hyde Park Corner, to 
Olwen (née Hopkins) wife of Philip Hattey, a daughter—Rosamund 
Phillippa. 


Marriage 


Hoprxins—Inciis Hatt—On June 11 at Wakefield Cathedral, 
Noél Pauline Hopkins, G.R.S.M., to Anthony William Inglis 
Hall, M.B., B.Ch. ۱ 
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Our sympathy goes out to his wife, and our warmest thanks for 
allowing us to have so much of her husband’s time and energy. 


Emile Maurice d’Oisly, F.R.A.M. 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour 
Officier d’ Academie de France 


July 2 


Maurice d’Oisly was born at Tunbridge Wells of French 
parentage in 1882, and educated at Wellingborough School and 


the Collège de Blois. He became a student at the R.A:M. in 1902 


and until 1906 worked under Matthay, Fred King and, in the 
Drama Class, under Rosina Fillipi and Norman Forbes Robertson. 
Gaining the Potter Exhibition in 1904 and the Westmorland 
Scholarship (1905/6) he was elected Associate (1909), Fellow (1918) 
and was appointed Professor of Singing in 1924. ۱ | 


His operatic debut was made at Covent Garden in 1909 and he 
was retained for the Grand Seasons until 1912. Member of the 
Quinlan Opera Company (1912-14), he also sang with the Beecham 
Company during all its seasons. His International Celebrity Tours 
included Australia, New Zealand, America and India and he will 
long be remembered as Schubert in Lilac Time at the Globe and 
Alhambra Theatres. He married Rosina Buckman. 


Miss Miriam Licette writes : 


. Maurice d’Oisly—a delightful singer, sincere artist and 
friend. 


I have many happy memories of our long association in the 
Beecham Opera Company, B.N.O.C. and at Covent Garden. 
We sang together in a number of operas. Louise, Magic Flute, 
Seraglio, Meistersinger, Bohéme, Falstaff, Faust. He was my 
Julien in every performance of Louise for nearly four years. 


It was always sheer joy to work with him. A true artist in 
performance and untiring worker in rehearsal, he paid attention 
to every detail to get as near as possible to perfection. His 
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since rendered such signal sérvice to the Academy and whose name 
will be remembered among the many who have made for our alma 
mater the reputation it holds today. 


In the orchestra of our life and endeavour in music are many 
‘instruments of infinite variety in timbre. It is the master hand 


which alone is capable of securing cohesion, balance and blend to 
form a harmonious unity. And within that ripieno lies a concertante 
ሙጢ still more subtle ensemble, emerging from time to time to 
speak even more intimately—Has not Vaughan Williams shown 
us ? 


Some of us have long known the joy of this “ consort of friends ”” 
—and we shall always remember. 
SYDNEY H. LOVETT. 
Canon F. H. Gillingham writes :— 
He had been my Warden when I was Rector of S. Margaret’s, 


Lee. I knew he had resigned that office, and so, greatly daring © 


but scarcely hoping, I asked if he would come over and help us. 


To my great joy he accepted, and from that time he threw all his. 


energy into S. Michael’s, Chester Square. Now he will never 
see the full result of all his labours. It was a happy day for me 
when he came; it was a very unhappy day for me when he passed 
on. No one but I know the extent of his generosity—for he 
insisted that his name should never be divulged. Mr. Atkin, his 
co-Warden, will bear witness with me to his enthusiasm about 
the redecoration of the church, about the music, about every- 
thing that made for dignity and beauty of worship. His greatest 
friend, Sir Stanley Marchant, the head of the Royal Academy 
of Music, passed on only a few weeks before. What was said 
of David and Jonathan many hundreds of years ago can be said 
with equal truth about these two—viz., ‘‘ They were lovely and 
pleasant in their lives, and in death they were not divided.” I 
have arrived at that age when friends begin to drop out of the 
ranks. They all leave gaps—some leave bigger gaps than others. 
Moir Carnegie’s passing has left a very big one. We will best 
honour him by following his enthusiasm, his love of beatuy, 
and his keen desire that only the best was good enough for God. 
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the Academy in 1920, he studied under Dr. Marchant, B. J. Dale, 
Dr. Greenish and Ernest Read, gaining the Goring Thomas 
Scholarship (1924) and the Prescott Gift (1925 and 1927). Ap- 
pointed Sub-professor of Harmony and Composition in 1926 he 
became Mendelssohn Scholar in 1927, was elected A.R.A.M. in 
1928 and appointed professor of Harmony and Composition in 
1932. Besides holding several organ appointments (including 
Christ Church, Newgate St.) and achieving much success in teach- 
ing, he gained distinction as the composer of a good deal of choral 
and instrumental music and of many songs. His best works 
include a Symphony (performed at a Promenade Concert, 1928), 
The Bells for double chorus and orchestra (1946), a Suite for Strings 
(1946) and a text-book of Harmony and Counterpoint. At the 
time of his death he was working on an unfinished opera. He had 
completed and scored the first two acts. He served in R.A.F. 
1942-45, 


Mr. Alban Jeynes writes ፦፦ 


It is not because of his career, however distinguished, that a 
man’s closest friends remember him best or miss him most. A 
more staunch friend, a wittier, gayer companion and a man of 
more sensitive understanding it would be hard indeed to find. 
The stamp of personality was so strong upon him that his 
enthusiasms and zest for life came to be shared by all about him. 
His admiration for Wagner’s genius and his exhaustive know- 
ledge of his life and works led to friendship with no less a 
‘Wagnerite’ than Mr. Ernest Newman and produced many 
spontaneous tributes from other sources. 

On a visit to Triebschen in 1946 he pointed out ብር wrong 
attribution of an obscure phrase included in a brochure and so 

impressed those in charge of the Museum that he was persona 
grata there until his death. 

No one who knew Godfrey can forget his devotion to his old 
Professor, B. J. Dale, a devotion shared by all that great man’s 


pupils. 
From America Ivor Jones, a distinguished old student and 
Conductor of the Bach Choir in Pennsylvania, writes :—“ It is 
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illness and death were a tragedy, and we have lost a great artist 
at too early an age, one who had still so much to give the world 
of art. 


Dorothea Webb, F.R.A.M., Hon. R.C.M. 
July 1 


Dorothea Webb entered the R.A.M. in 1904 at the age of 
eighteen. Remaining until 1911, she studied under Lierhammer, 
Victor Booth and Katie Thomas. In 1908 she won the Westmor- 
land Scholarship and in the same year became a Sub-professor of 
Singing. She was elected Associate (1912), Fellow (1922) and 
Hon. R.C.M., at which latter she became Professor. 


Miss Alma Goatley writes : 


Dorothea Webb and I were fellow students at the R.A.M. 
Perhaps the reason why she was always to me an outstanding 
personality is to be found in her great sense of Quality. Only 
the best was good enough. 


This applied, not only to her art, but to books, pictures, 
everyday things of life, and to behaviour. This rarity sometimes 
results in an aloof, austere disposition, but not so with her 
because she had also a great sense of humour and appreciation 
of fun. 


Perhaps it is not widely known how great an actress she could 
have become had she taken up the stage as a career: but those 
of us who heard her recite have seen a concert hall full of light- 
hearted students held completely spell-bound, and her recent 
character studies in ‘ broadcast’ plays were perfect. Neverthe- 
less, she chose to be a teacher of Singing, giving of her best, and 
inspiring her pupils to do likewise. A rare artist; a kindly, 
amusing companion; a loyal friend. 


Godfrey Sampson, A.R.A.M., F.R.C.O. 


Godfrey Sampson, who died after long illness on June 21, was 


born in 1902 and was educated at Westminster School. Entering 
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Notes about Members and Others 


(It would facilitate the compilation of this column were Members 
to send a note of past performances or engagements to the Editor. 
Address: 91 Crane Street, Salisbury, Wilts.) | 


Muss JULIA NEILSON was the subject of a congratulatory inter- 
view featured in the News Chronicle of June 13 last on the occasion 
of her 81st birthday party. 

What memories it brought back! 1888—W. S. و‎ 
Pygmalion and ` Galatea—3,000 performances of the Scarlet 
Pimpernel.—Nell Gwyn—she was still playing that part at 62! 
She still goes to the Theatre sometimes—‘‘ but no more parts for 
me ” she says. 

Four charming photographs illustrated ak article showing 
Miss Neilson as full of vitality as ever among her souvenirs of a 
lifetime, in the old house at the top of Primrose Hill, where she 
has lived for 38 years. 


Mr. ALAN Busu’s new symphony (op. 33), commissioned by the 
Nottingham Co-operative Society for the city’s Quincentenary 
Celebrations, received its first performance at the Albert Hall, 
Nottingham, on June 27, when it was played by the L.P.O. After- 
wards the original manuscript of the work was accepted by the 
Lord Mayor on behalf of the city. The composer believes that 
Nottingham thus becomes the first city in the world to have a 


-symphony expressly written for a civic celebration. 


Dame Myra Hess received the honorary degree of ۴ of 
Music at Cambridge University on June 9. 


Dr. HAROLD RHODES was recipient of a presentation at Winches- 
ter on July 15. On July 2 he conducted, in the Cathedral, the . 
annual festival of the Winchester Diocesan Choral Association. 
The service included a faux-bourdon canticle setting by Alec 
Rowley. 


. MR. ERNEST Reap’s rehearsals of London Junior and Senior 
Orchestras begin in the Duke’s. Hall, R.A.M. (by kind permission 
of the Principal) during the last week of September. Particulars 
are obtainable from The Organising Secretary, 151 King Henry’s 
Road, N.W.3. 


Mr. NORMAN DEMUTH’Ss Sonata for Two تو‎ was performed 
by the Committee for the Promotion of New Music on June 7th. 
His recently published book on César Franck received a eulogistic 
review in the Paris paper, Le Monde. Mr. Demuth has just com- 
pleted another book entitled The Symphony: Its History and 
Development which will be published next year by Messrs. Dennis 
Dobson. 
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so sad that such a grand fellow should be taken from us. I knew 
| him to be a fine musician, both sensitive and forthright and with 
something to contribute to his art.” 


All who knew Godfrey will miss him keenly and our hearts go 
out to Mrs. Sampson, who for so tragically short a time gave 
him such perfect companionship. 


OBITUARY—ReEED—On August 10, Eveline, widow of Dr. 
. W. H. Reed, M.V.O., F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


Hickin—The sudden death of Elizabeth Hickin took place 

on May 27 .at Sutton, Surrey. Mrs. Hickin was Acting Assistant 

. to the Principal whilst her husband (Mr. Welton Hickin, 

F.R.A.M.) was absent serving in the Army, 1916-1918. She 

. won many friends and her work was greatly appreciated by Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie. 
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Concerts were held each evening of orchestral, chamber, string 

and other ensemble music and also of solo performances and 

grouped classes. The week concluded with a performance of 

operetta The Idea by groups from Charminster and East‏ وت 
owe.‏ 


Mr. RICHARD BUTT conducted his string orchestra in a concert 


81 Bishop Wordsworth School Hall, Salisbury on ር } 14. 


Mr. Antony Brown played Bach’s Concerto in D minor. 


Miss DorotHy HOWELL gave recitals at the Royal Birmingham 
Society of Artists on May 9 and 23. At the former she was joined 
by Miss Ruth Fourmy in her Sonata for Violin and Piano and at 
the latter she played McEwen’s Vignettes from La Cote d’ یر ید‎ 
and groups of her own compositions. 


Dr. 1001135 HOPKINS conducted, in ای ای(‎ Cathedral 
on May 28, the first performance of ‘Gordon Jacob’s Fantasia on 
the Alleluia H ymn. . This was one of the events of the Peterborough 
Civic Arts Week, on the invitation of whose committee Dr. Jacob 
composed the work. It was repeated at the opening service of the 
Three Choirs Festival at Hereford in September under Sir Percy 
Hull. 


Mr. JuLIus Harrison’s Mass in C received detailed notice in 
Musical Times of July, following a broadcast in the Home Service 
by the Hallé Choir and B.B.C. Northern Orchestra under Charles 
Groves. Among the soloists was Henry Cummings. The Mass is 
considered to be Harrison’s most important work both dimension- 
ally and by its quality and artistic range. It was written in memory 
of the composer’s daughter and took ten years, until 1947, to 
complete. 


Mr. WELTON سک‎ on leaving Walton-on-Thames, received 
presentations from pupils and others in appreciation of his services 
rendered to music in the neighbourhood. He was the first President. 
of the Walton and Weybridge Music Club and first Chairman of 
North West Surrey Choral Union. 

Mr.'Hickin recently gave 8 talk and demonstration on Accom- 
panying at Woking under the auspices of the Surrey Music 
Association. 


ERRATUM—Miuiss ROSE SYMONDSON kindly corrects a mis- 
statement in our last issue. The note should have referred to first 
performances of J. R. Stainer’s violin and piano sonata and W. 
Meller’s Danse Ballade and not to Dorothy Howell’s sonata of 
which Miss Symondson and Miss Ruth Fourmy gave the first 
performance two years ago. They have since played the latter 
again at recitals and for B.B.C. Home Service on March 2. 
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Mr. GEOFFREY ROBBINS is at present teaching piano and com- 
position at Bryanston School, Dorset, and one of his pupils there 
has recently won the Sir Michael Costa Scholarship at the R.A.M. 
It is interesting to note that Mr. Robbins was himself a Costa 
Scholar. 


Miss ELEANOR RUDALL’S sonata for cello and piano was played 
by Norina Semino and Esther Fisher at a concert of the Society of 
Women Musicians on April 5. 


Mr. ALEC ROWLEY’S English Suite for Strings received its first 
performance on June 29 at the Cheltenham Festival, conducted by 
Sir John Barbirolli. 


Miss BERTHA HAGART, writing in June, sent an interesting 
account of her five months’ tour in South Africa. It included in 
all thirty performances—a broadcast series with six concertos 
and six recitals. The concertos were played with the Municipal 
Orchestras of Cape Town, Johannesburg (conducted by Richard 
Austin) and Durban. She was delighted to meet many old 
R.A.M. friends again—Winifred Kaye in Cape 'Town Orchestra, 
Naomi Papé and Joy Clarke in East London, Betsy de la Porte 
and Adolph Hallis in Johannesburg and Francis Russell and Rose 
Alper in Durban, all doing splendid musical work there. Sydney 
Rosenbloom and Arnold van Wyk she met also. Their recent 
compositions arouse great interest in S.A. 


Miss Mary SHOTT conducted performances of Brahms’s Song 
of Destiny and Elgar’s Banner of St. George on May 19. The 
` orchestra also played Beethoven’s Symphony No. 1, in C and 
Vaughan Williams’s Folk Song Suite. 'This was the second concert 
during the season of the Abingdon and District Musical Society. 


Mr. Ernest Reap conducted his S.S.A.A. arrangement of 
Coleridge Taylor’s Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast which was sung 
from memory by the girls of Farrington’s School, Chis[ehurst at 
their Founders’ Day on June 30. Mr. David Price sang Onaway, 
Awake! and the piano accompaniment was in the capable hands of 
Miss Peggy Male, who had trained the choir. 


Mr. PETER COWDEROY sends a list of his recent piano recitals 
which include : Fetter Lane Lunch Time Concerts (three recitals); 
Cowdray Hall recital (Charles Proctor’s Sonatina); recitals at 
` Pendley Centre of Adult Education, Tring, Herts; piano recital 
for Hemel Hempstead Music Club, at Boxmoor. He also accom- 
panied Miss Olga Pacheco at the Anglo-Brazilian Society. 


MR. Nort HALE sends us the interesting programme of the 
Review Period (Fifth year) which he organises under the Bourne- 
mouth Education Committee and which was held July 18-23. 
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Geoffrey Robbins 


New Publications 


“ The Orchestra ” 
Introduction by Sir Adrian Boult (Max Parish) 


César Franck (Dennis Dobson, 12/6) 
English Suite for Str. Orch. (Novello) 


Adam Carse 
Norman Demuth 
Alec Rowley 


Symphonic Suite “ Prometheus ”” 
` for.chorus and orchestra Norman Demuth 
Score and parts available (J. and W. Chester) - 


7. P. Chadwyck-Healey 


Bagatelle for Flute, Oboe and Piano 
(Un. Music Pub.) 


Symphony (1949)—Symphonic Study—Suite for Orch. 

Legend for Piano (L.H.) and Orch.—Overture for Two Pianos 

Sonata for Two Pianos—Concertino for Piano and Small Orch. 
(Chappell) Norman Demuth 


Annual Subscriptions 


Members are reminded that their subscriptions (10s. 6d. for 
Town members and 5s. for Country and Student members) are 
due annually on October 1. Any. whose subscriptions are still 
unpaid are asked to send a remittance to the Secretary’ without 
delay. 


prie Notices 


+ 1.—The R.A.M. Magazine is published three times a year and 
15 sent gratis to all members on the roll of R.A.M. Club. 


2.—Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any - 
brief notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 


3.---ዝፀ#ጽ Publications by members are chronicled but not 
reviewed. ۱ 


4.—All items for insertion should be sent to the Editor of 
The R.A.M. Magazine, Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, 
N.W.1. or to 91, Crane Street, Salisbury, Wilts. 


_N.B.—Tickets for Meetings at the Academy must be obtained 
beforehand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the 
door. Disregard of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 
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'Fwo Preludes for Organ (Augener) 


حنج و م ن ج 


7 


وا ایج سو ہے 


